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xviii The Modern Language Association of America. 

country, that English should be given the first place in our col- 
lege curriculum®. 

In connection with this general subject, Prof. Hewett was asked 
to read the communication from Prof. Hiram Corson to which he 
had referred at the opening of his report. He then presented a 
paper by that eminent scholar on 

2. " The Study of English." 

Before closing the session, the Chair appointed a committee to 
suggest, at a future sitting, names of officers of the Association for 
the ensuing year. This committee consisted of Professors C. E. 
Fay (Tufts College), H. C. G. von Jagemann (Earlham College), 
Jno. G. R. McElroy (University of Pennsylvania), Adolphe Cohri 
(Harvard University), Francis B. Gummere (Swain Free School, 
New Bedford). The meeting then adjourned till 8 p. iru 



The second session was called to order by the Chairman at 
8. 10 p. m., and was devoted to the reading of papers on methods 
in teaching modern languages. Prof. Wm. Cook, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, opened the series by presenting 
a communication on 

3. " College Instruction in Modern Languages : What should 
be taught." 

In this essay the writer developed with more force and illus- 
trated with a greater abundance of material nearly the same theme 
which he had treated, in a limited way, before the Convention 
held in New York last year. Among other suggestive remarks 
thrown out concerning the matter to be taught, Prof. Cook said : 

— A young teacher should at the outset of his career say to himself, 
I will teach, for example, German itself and not German grammar, 
phonetics, literature, etc.,. unless I use these latter as means to acquire 
the language. 

I will teach my students rather to read the language than to speak 
or write it, — and next to reading it, I will teach them to understand it 
when spoken or read aloud. 

Here it was moved and carried that discussion on this and the 
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following paper should be postponed till the Convention had 
listened to all three of the contributions bearing upon methods 
and, accordingly, Prof. H. C. G. von Jagemann, of Earlham 
College, read his paper on 

4. " The use of English in Teaching Foreign Languages." 

The object of this paper was to show that the language to be taught 
should bp more largely used in the class-room as a medium of inter- 
course between teacher and pupil than is generally done by those 
instructors who, tike the writer, do not believe in the fundamental 
principle of the so-called Natural Method, viz; that a grown up and 
educated person can and should learn a foreign language, as a child 
acquires the use of his mother-tongue. More use ought also to be .made 
in class-teaching of all those little helps which the teacher as an ex- 
perienced learner of foreign languages has found to lead toward a 
rapid tnastery of the tongue to be studied. 

A method was then outlined by which, without turning serious class- 
Work into rambling conversation Jessons, a teacher may — the writer 
thinks— speak French in a French, and German in a German class, 
instead of English, exclusively or almost exclusively, for we are not 
believers in cast-iron methods, and do not believe to have invented a 
patent-medicine which will cure ear-ache, spavin and other things. 
The principal characteristics of this method are that all grammatical 
and lexicological explanations must be given in the foreign language, 
both by teacher and pupil, and that translation into English is largely 
replaced by interpretation in German or French. 

If this method is adopted by the skillful and devoted teacher to the 
peculiar conditions of his work, it would, according to the experience 
of the writer, secure the following (main) advantages: * 

1. Students would learn the elements — both grammar and vocabu- 
lary — of the language more thoroughly, since instead of hearing and 
speaking German for ten minutes out of a possible fifty, they will now 
learn German for forty or more minutes and only ten or less miautes 
will.be given to learning/a^/.? about German. " Repetitio mater stu- 
diorum." The most common grammatical principles and the most 
fundamental terms will be kept sounding in the student's ears until he 
knows them. Under the method which gives more time to translation 
than to anything else, more students may be found that can pull 
through " Putz und Ceremonie " than can write without mistake fifty 
words in German. And yet how can we claim that the study of German 
is a discipline nearly equal 'to that of the Greek, and quite' equal to it 
in many particular instances, if we fail of thoroughness? We should 

•For Convenience 1 the discussion was limited to German, though what was said, applied, 
with self-evident modifications, to French as well. 



